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that became my portion in very early childhood gave me a keen 
understanding of, and a warm sympathy for, all those who are 
physically handicapped, most especially little children. Victor 
Hugo wrote somewhere that ‘He who has seen the misery of 
man only has seen nothing, he must see the misery of woman; 
he who has seen the misery of woman only has seen nothing, he 
must see the misery of childhood.” 

Perhaps this summary of my own case will show how a major 
physical disability can be successfully overcome even though the 
disability itself is not cured; how a normal, fruitful, even happy 


life may result therefrom, through the right sort of training 


and guidance during childhood and adolescence. Perhaps it may 
also help the readers to a better understanding of the many 
and diversified Helen Keller cases of which I mean to speak 
later. It may even go so far as to open my readers’ eyes to the 
truth of the assertion of Michael Dowling that “There is no such 
thing as a cripple where the mind is right.” 

I have said that deafness has been my lot since my early years. 


However, I am not and have never been a deaf-mute. I come of 


healthy stock, and in my large family circle mine has been the 
only case of deafness in childhood. My parents brought up six 
children, of whom I am the third. I was born normal and lived 
a normal life until my ninth year, when deafness developed 
after a siege of grippe and mumps. In spite of the most skilful 
and persevering medical care, I soon grew absolutely deaf and 
have so remained to this day. Along about my tenth year, then, 
my whole world became out of joint and I had to adjust myself 
to the abnormal life of the deaf. I could no longer follow the 
other children of my age in classroom and playground, so I was 


sent to boarding school. But there, too, I found myself apart, — 


alone. Special short lessons were given me, mostly by writing, 
since I could understand but little of the speech of my teachers 
and companions. The few years that followed were unsettling 
and unhappy ones. I would not stay at school, and my perplexed 
parents felt that it was not best for me to stay at home. So I 
began tacking back and forth, like a buffeted sailboat in rough 
waters. Each time I was sent back to the convent-school my 
anxious Father would follow soon afterwards, to see how I fared, 
only to have his unhappy child fling herself in his arms and tear- 
fully beg to be taken home again. And home he would take me, 
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bag and baggage, explaining to my Mother later that I was 
learning very little at school anyhow. I was not learning much 
of anything at home either, outside of what I got from my 
omnivorous reading. I had learned to read when still very young 
and we had plenty of books in the house, so I concentrated on 
them, even taking books to table and to bed with me, much as 
the other little girls of my age trotted their dolls around with 
them. My own dolls were left neglected in corners while I was 
hardly ever seen without a book under my nose or under my 
arm, except when a small baby, any baby, was present, when 
down would tumble all my books and I would beg to be allowed 
to hold the infant, whom I would cuddle and speak to con- 
tentedly for hours, since babies are considerate little morsels of 
royalty and never seem to notice the physical limitations of 
those who pay court to them. 

I shunned my former playmates and all strangers impartially. 
I had an uncle living across the lawn from us, and when my 
aunt would see me enter her door she would generally ask: 
“Well, and who is visiting your mother today?” If I did not run 
out of the house at the ring of the doorbell, I would skip upstairs 
with a book under my arm and lock myself in my room. How- 
ever, if Father were at home, he would force my door, remon- 
strate with me and take me downstairs, even holding me on his 
lap to keep me with the others within the warmth of the family 
circle. My pretty little Mother was always cheerful and kind, 
but absorbed in the details of a large household; moreover, she 
was of a devout turn of mind which made her resign herself to 
my infirmity. But Father’s faith was of the kind that moves 
mountains, and he never resigned himself to my condition. He 
brooded over it, sought to ameliorate it, insisted that I be treated 
like the other children of the family, as far as possible. I had to 
meet everyone and go everywhere. I was not to be spoilt or 
openly pitied. I had to be disciplined once in a while and yield to 
others whenever necessary. And always, when Father was at home, 
his kind eyes would follow me, his tall frame bend over me, 
his protecting arm enfold me, while I felt his anxious thoughts 
trying to smooth the way ahead for his little lame duckling. 

Twice a week or so, Father would take me to Boston, about 
forty miles away from our home town, for special medical treat- 
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ments. Although heavy business duties also awaited him there, 
he always took me to the doctors himself, explaining things I saw 
as we went along; he would even show me a few of the sights of 
the city. When we went out to lunch together at noontime, if 
some business acquaintance came up, Father would introduce me 
to his friends just as if I had been a grown-up young lady instead 
of the child I still was: small things, these, but how important 
in bolstering up my fast-waning self-confidence! Sometimes, to 
react against my growing timidity, to cultivate my initiative 
and independence, he would even make me take a train home 
ahead of him, putting me in the care of the conductors, whom 
he knew personally. If anyone showed surprise at my going 
about alone Father would answer that I could not begin too 
soon to take care of myself. I was now about eleven or twelve 
years old, large for my age, pale and quiet. But, thanks to my 
Father’s understanding care, I never forgot how to smile. 

Life grew more and more complicated, nevertheless. Belonging 
to a music-loving family and having had piano lessons myself 
when still very young, I knew perfectly what I was deprived of 
when I saw my brother and sisters gathered around my mother 
at the organ or the piano. For a while I had tried to keep up 
with the others, but as my hearing diminished the hurt inside 
me grew, and I soon kept away from the musical groups and sat 
quietly on the arm of my Father’s chair, comforted by his deep, 
competent kindness, too proud to show my own hurt, and too 
conscious of Father’s answering hurt to add to it in any way. 

But the worst was yet to come. It came when I realized that 
my speech and my voice must be all wrong, too, since even 
Father and Mother found it hard to understand me, making me 
repeat things over and over, bending attentively to catch the 
meaning of what I strove to impart. I did not know then what 
I know now, namely, that a deaf person’s voice and speech 
nearly always deteriorate, and when deafness comes very early 
in life, voice and speech are usually lost, if neglected, and have 
to be artificially resurrected. Even had I known these facts the: 
knowledge would not have made my own dose less bitter, nor 
reconciled me to the nearly continuous use of slate, or paper and 
pencil. Wasn’t it enough, I told myself rebelliously, to be deaf 
without being dumb, too! ... And, although I kept on smiling, 
from habit as well as pride, I also kept more than ever to myself,. 
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reading, reading, reading, to keep from recollecting! And the 
things I read before I was even in my ’teens! Robinson Crusoe 
and Shakespeare’s plays; Newman’s “Fabiola” and the “Arabian 
Nights”; Lamartine’s poems and Victor Hugo’s, and Long- 
fellow’s and Byron’s and Robert Burns’; the “‘Leatherstocking 
Tales” and the Lives of the Saints; Racine’s tragedies, Moliere’s 
comedies, Bossuet’s sermons, and the Waverley Novels; Alcott’s 
“Little Women” and Dickens’ “Oliver Twist’; not to mention 
encyclopedias, folk-lore collections and grand opera librettos! 
Of course, I did not digest such a hodge-podge; I could not even 
understand more than half of what I read; but I assimilated 
what I could and much that went over my head at the time 
came back with a new meaning later on. Meanwhile, an abiding 
taste for good books was implanted in me, my active brain was 
fed, my imagination occupied, thereby helping me to retain 
perfect poise and sanity. 

During all those difficult years, my parents had pondered the 
problem of my schooling. Father had made trips far and near to 
state institutions and boarding schools for the deaf, since that 
was before the era of day schools for the deaf and public-school 
classes for deaf children and adults. And as a long stay away 
from home loomed ahead of me, a search was made for a Catholic 
school, one in which I might continue my studies in French and 
English, both of which languages I had learned to speak fluently 
before losing my hearing. Father also hoped that I might, some- 
how, regain my former normal speech and clear speaking voice. 
But in those days (we were then in the eighteen-nineties) lip- 
reading was not as universally employed as it is today in the 
education of the deaf, and the sign language was just as often 
used as oral speech. Most of the deaf boys and girls whom 
Father met used signs and, if they spoke at all, did so imper- 
fectly, and had shrill, metallic or guttural voices. Father returned 
from each trip more saddened and perplexed than before. 

At this juncture, a relative of ours told Father of a priestly 
friend who was head of a school for deaf girls in Canada. Some 
correspondence must have ensued because one day I was ushered 
into the family sitting-room where my parents were in conver- 
sation with a tall, white-haired and kindly faced man. He rose to 
greet me and, taking my hand, asked if I would not like to at- 
tend a large school in Montreal where a lot of girls, deaf as I was, 
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were taught all sorts of things, learning to speak very well and 
to understand others. I pondered this for a while, as I knew how 
far Montreal was, having already spent four months in one Ca- 
nadian convent. Looking up into the thin, ascetic face, and wise, 
understanding eyes of Canon Trépanier, I made an instant deci- 
sion: “Yes,” I answered. “I would like to'go. When do weleave?” 

At which my Father, pleased but very much surprised, 
explained that I would have to wait a few months longer, as 
the school year would soon come to an end. I might enter the 
school in September, when it reopened, if I were still of the same 
mind. But it must be understood that I could not be going back 
and forth every month or two. If I went to Canada at all, I 
would have to stay a full school year. 

“I will stay,” I answered decisively. 

Here my Mother decided to take a hand. Appalled at the idea 
of a child of hers entering a school for the deaf and dumb, she 
determined on having me cured, and, since doctors had been 
unanimously puzzled and unanimously pessimistic about my 
case, Mother decided to appeal to that popular wonder-worker, 
the good Saint Anne, in the hope that prayers and novenas and 
pilgrimages would bring about the desired miracle. Accordingly, 
there began an era of prayer unprecedented in our family. Of 
course, we children had all learned to pray at mother’s knee and 
family prayers were said in common every evening. But this 
was a very special session, and one novena followed another, 
candles were burned and hymns were sung. I prayed with the 
others, but mostly to please mother, for though I did not lack 
faith I decidedly lacked enthusiasm, and felt uncomfortable 
even resentful, at being the center of such a demonstration, 
although it was confined to the family circle. Spring was on 
the wane, and the good Saint Anne apparently being as deaf as 
the little girl she was implored for, Mother decided to storm the 
saint’s fortress, so to speak. So, as July came round, Mother, a 
younger sister and myself traveled to far-off St.-Anne-de- 
Beaupré, where we established ourselves for a siege. The hotel 
where we put up, although the best in the village, was both bare 
and crowded and served villainous meals; but it fronted on the 
half-mile-long quay where, almost daily, unending streams of 
pilgrims disembarked in colorful processions. These processions 
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were a source of never-flagging interest to me, although I was 
irked by my own status of pilgrim. And every blessed morning 
during those long weeks, Mother would take me to mass, pro- 
longing her devotions; and every afternoon I had to accompany 
her to sermon and benediction, Mother alternately dragging and 
pushing me to the altar-rail for the application of the relic to 
the halt, the lame, the blind, and, in my own case, the deaf. 

“Child,” she would sometimes exclaim, made impatient by 
my wooden behavior, “why can’t you pray with me, since it is 
for your own good?” 

“But, Mother!” I would answer rebelliously, “I kvxow it won’t 
do any good! Why should we bother the Lord and Saint Anne 
about my deafness? Don’t you suppose they know all about it? 
And besides, ’m going to school in September!’ 

I did not mean to oppose my Mother or to consciously cause 
her pain, but we did not see things in the same light. She was 
a woman of real personal charm, a devoted mother to her large 
brood, a splendid home-maker for us all; but she looked on me 
as a difficult case and openly pitied me, which made me aloof 
and resentful. Pride may have been at the bottom of my con- 
duct with her, but there was also (there always has been!) an 
intimate conviction that my special burden was not one meant 
to be shaken off but to be borne as best might be. And as I 
examined the piles of crutches and other mute witnesses of 
physical infirmities in evidence around Saint Anne’s shrine, I told 
myself reasonably that everybody seemed to have something to 
endure and if I did not have my deafness I might have some- 
thing even worse! As youth is elastic and will adapt itself to 
almost anything if allowed to, I was already adjusting my load 
more comfortably to my shoulders, so to speak. So Mother and 
I remained in a state of armed truce until our return home, 
where my trunk was once more packed for school. 

I was now thirteen years old, an overgrown, sensitive girl, at 
once docile and independent, and miserably conscious of my 
limitations, although much too proud to show my misery. Only 
Father divined it, and his own suffering was probably even 
keener than my own. 

I remember most vividly my entrance in that convent school 
for the deaf. My first impressions were of a huge pile of build- 
ings and a maze of halls and rooms filled with kindly faced 
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nuns and a strangely assorted lot of girls, some of them speaking 
laboriously and others using swift gestures and finger-motions in 
conversation, while all these girls had an unusual intensity of 
gaze in the effort to understand what was said to them in spoken 
or sign language. There were then, as there are now in that 
school, several hundred inmates, ranging from the tiniest pupils 
of eight or ten years to the grey-haired veterans making the 
convent their home and taking part in its varied activities. And 
a sharp line was drawn between the denizens of the “oral 
method” and those of the “manual method,” speaking pupils 
being strictly forbidden to use signs among themselves or to mix 
with the mutes, each category having its allotted classrooms, 
recreation halls and dormitories, and penalties being imposed on 
those who infringed this, the most rigid rule of the institution. 
The wisdom of this rule soon dawned on me when I saw that the 
swift and far-reaching sign-language, abbreviated and even 
rudimentary though it might be, comes more naturally to the 
deaf than laborious and halting conversation by word of mouth. 
For, whether one is speaking to a couple or to a dozen deaf 
girls, their attention must be gained and held, supposing also 
that their lip-reading ability is equal to one’s vocabulary and 
one’s more or less perfect enunciation; [but, of course, the oral 
method is the proper one for all who can learn it]. I have 
already said that at the time my own speech left much to be 
desired. Accordingly, I was sent to the beginners’ classroom, 
there to be taught speech all over again, just like the littlest 
deaf-mutes just beginning their ABC’s. 

What strenuous work it was too, this mastering of the spoken 
alphabet, of the many combinations of vowels and consonants, 
of the sibilants and nasals and gutturals! It was more difficult 
still to resurrect my almost extinct voice, to acquire clearness 
of enunciation, proper pitch and modulation and smoothness of 
tone. In fact, during all of that first school-year, most of my 
time was devoted to the pressing business of understanding 
others and making myself understood. Daily, hours were spent 
with my patient teacher in front of the large mirror in the 
“baby grade,” a wall mirror wherein I could watch and study 
the proper positions of lips and facial muscles, while my hand 
felt the vibrations of chest, throat and cheeks of teacher as well 
as pupil; more hours were spent with various hearing devices 
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to learn to pitch my voice properly and to acquire the habit of 
keeping it so pitched without any hearing apparatus, an ex- 
tremely difficult thing for a child who ordinarily does not hear 
her own voice at all; an exhausting thing, too, at first, since the 
vocal cords are partly atrophied and must be brought back to 
elasticity and strength. 

I have spoken of hearing devices. In my own case they have 
been of little use outside of those early exercises to get a proper 
pitch and tone for my resurrected voice. My deafness is of such 
kind and degree that a few inches away from my one “good” 
ear no sound is audible, even with an apparatus. Consequently, 
whenever such mechanical devices are used the volume of sound 
caught up and transmitted to me must be so considerable that its 
repercussion beats on my brain with too great force, resulting 
in strain and headache. From long and careful observation, I 
have come to the conclusion that most deaf persons, even those 
who hear comparatively well with special devices, are far better 
off without any device at all, providing they are good speech- 
readers, and lip-reading is mostly a matter of application and 
good eyesight. A good speech-reader is next to normal and can 
go about without being in the least conspicuous, which makes 
for comfort and ease in all sorts of company. Acting on this 
conviction, I have steadfastly refused to use any hearing devices, 
although not averse to trying them out whenever new ones have 
been offered to my curiosity, as I recognize their worth in the 
teaching of deaf children and in the acquisition of good speaking 
voices. I am often complimented on my own voice, which is 
said to be pleasant and normal, in conversation as well as in 
public lectures, of which I have given quite a number. Here 
let me say that there are no royal roads to perfection, except 
unceasing practice and unremitting watchfulness. For years after 
I left school, I made a point of returning annually for vacations, 
eagerly availing myself of the services of the good nuns in the 
perfecting of my speech and voice. Now, in middle life and with 
my school-years decades behind me, I remember to pay atten- 
tion to both voice and speech, even being coached once in a 
while if I am told that I need it. I wish to stress the fact that a 
deaf person’s speaking organs, merely to stay normal, need as 
much attention as a prima donna’s singing voice. Some people 
may think all this entails far too much trouble, to which I can 
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make but one answer: The physically handicapped person who 
wants the balance restored in his life must have an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. Given that capacity and an equal 
dose of perseverance, normality or its equivalent is attained and 
maintained, and this in turn makes for a normal life, which in 
time brings its own rich reward. 

Meanwhile, at school, I was already reaping some of the fruits 
of my labors in the visible elation of my teachers and in the 
illumined face of my Father, at the time of his first visit, on 
hearing me speak intelligibly, even though in a still weak voice, 
and on seeing me understand him with a new facility, both of 
which attainments, the good nuns assured him, would augment 
with time. Tears were in Father’s eyes when he thanked my 
teachers and begged them to spare no trouble in my education. 
When he bade me good-bye, I could read in his face a new 
happiness and a new hope. 

One thing bothered me now, a thing for which there was no 
cure and no palliative: I mean the head-noises which afflict so 
many deaf persons. They were then, and continued to be, and 
remain to this day, fairly maddening if any attention is paid to 
them. But along with other necessary lessons, I learned to domi- 
nate them by force of will, to think and speak and understand 
and work over and through them. Deliberately ignoring them is 
the only way to keep from chronic headaches and general demor- 
alization. Although I have hardly ever mentioned those incessant 
head-noises, other deaf people, and the medical profession, will 
understand what I had to contend with, what still bothers me 
when I am overtired, or rundown, or ill. Perhaps, in time, science 
will find a cure for that most wearisome corollary to deafness. 

The following summer at home brought a decided change in 
the attitude of the young people and children about me. I then 
talked as intelligibly as any of them and understood them fairly 
well without too many repetitions. And as my family followed 
my Father’s lead in treating me exactly as if I were normal, the 
children imitated their elders, as they are always prone to do, 
and I was reinstated in the happy world of childhood from 
which I had been exiled during four or five miserable years. 
If I never regained my old insouciance, never quite forgot my 
own infirmity, I tried to make those around me forget it as far 
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as possible, taking pains to accept all friendly advances and to 
do what the others of my age were doing, even though I often 
inwardly felt like a fish out of water and longed for solitude 
and my beloved books. Physical infirmity always has a maturing 
influence on children and tends to render them introspective. 
This may lead to chronic moodiness and instability of character, 
and, to react against this tendency, diversions are needed. None 
are healthier or more efficacious than the doing of normal, every- 
day things in the company of normal human beings. While I 
did not reason out all this at the time, I was acutely aware that 
Father was watching my return to normality and that nothing 
made him happier than to see me playing with other girls of my 
age or taking my place naturally in all the family doings. I also 
noticed that the rest of the family felt elated at the new state 
of things and that an intangible constraint had disappeared. 
That was all the incentive I needed to make me go forward. 

I still had a long way to go. My voice and articulation needed 
several more years of careful training and would always need 
attention as long as I lived; speech-reading was not yet com- 
pletely mastered and would ever entail great attention on my 
part, not only to catch the meaning of what was being said, but 
to grasp on the instant whether French or English were being 
used. And last but not least, I had still to do the usual grade and 
high-school work as there were great lapses in my education. 
For instance, if at fourteen, I could write letters (thanks to my 
intensive reading) in two languages, letters that astonished my 
teachers at times, I had no clear ideas of the rules of grammar 
and practically no knowledge of arithmetic, being even ignorant 
of the multiplication table. 

There followed three years of really hard study. Fortunately, 
I had wonderful teachers and, for the two last years, my own 
small classroom, where I was alone and undisturbed. Further- 
more, as I have said, I was mature beyond my years, on the 
intellectual side, and made very fast strides to make up for lost 
time, which is not unusual in cases like mine. I was tutored in 
English by an American-born woman, Sister Ignatius Loyola, 
who paid strict attention to the proper accenting of the spoken 
English, that truly bewildering matter for one who speaks the 
language but never hears it spoken, when one reflects that in 
English, there are as many possible ways of pronouncing a given 
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word as there are syllables in it, and that one must always 
remember which syllable to accent! Outside of the hour thus 
spent daily on English grammar and diction, most of my time 
was devoted to miscellaneous subjects, in French. And if the 
French language did not present unusual complications in pro- 
nunciation, there were plenty of other things to irk me. But 
Sister Ernestine had a firmness second only to her wisdom, and 
instead of feeding my brain from a bucket, so to speak, led me 
to the green pastures where I had to forage for myself. She 
never told me outright what I was able to search out alone, and 
insisted that I reason out every problem, before even looking at 
a written rule. Thus spurred on, I fairly waded through the 
usual textbooks, although there were some I really hated, arith- 
metic and geometry, for instance, although later on I took a 
liking to algebra, strangely enough. I remember that one day, 
irked beyond endurance by cube roots, I sent my arithmetic 
flying through the open window, only to be calmly told to go 
pick it up again and to do two hours of cube roots instead of 
one! .... If I never got the better of my teacher on this subject, 
I proceeded to get even with mathematics in general by drop- 
ping them out of my memory, as excess baggage, as soon as I 
left school: all except the multiplication table and a few other 
essentials, which, once learned, stuck! 

Sister Ernestine, recognizing in me a too great tendency to 
independence and dreaminess, strove to curb and direct these 
penchants, making me see that no human being can stand alone 
and that musings that do not lead to action are but vain mirages. 
One day, as I was reading aloud from the Scriptures, I came to 
the passage where it is said that “Children are an heritage of 
the Lord... .” As I paused and smiled, my teacher, well know- 
ing my fondness for little children, promptly broke in: “There 
are other things which we also inherit from the Lord and are 
direct custodians of. Do you know what they are?” 

And as I hesitated, not thinking of anything comparable with 
children as heavenly blessings, the good sister pursued: 

‘Talents... . These, also, we hold from God and from our 
parents. And we must pass them on, if not directly, then 
through service and loving-kindness to those less fortunate than 
ourselves. It is another way to pass along the torch of life.” 
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These words were to sink deeply into my consciousness, never 
to be erased. And they were to be amplified and exemplified by 
the personnel of my convent-school, from fatherly old Canon 
Trépanier, who had consecrated his entire life, without any 
material reward, to the welfare of the deaf, down to the young- 
est of novices aspiring to a like consecration. I loved them one 
and all, and as I noticed the complete selflessness of the lives 
they led, the simplicity and serenity of their manner under try- 
ing conditions, a desire was born in me to repay, in a measure, 
their part in my own redemption. And perhaps they sensed, 
even then, the deep gratitude in my heart. From that moment, 
the personnel of my conyent-school became as a second family 
to me, and the convent itself as warm and dear a home as my 
New England homestead. As to my numerous schoolmates, I 
loved them, pitied them, ached for them. Most especially did 
I ache for them! One day, as we were all assembled, my eyes 
began to examine all those faces which bore such unmistakable 
traces of suffering, which all looked different, somehow. . . . 
A nun broke into my musings to ask me what I was thinking of. 

“Oh!” I answered, with a sudden passion, “I’m wishing I 
could pass my hand over all those poor faces and leave happy 
lines on them!” 

I felt that, compared to my companions, I was a privileged 
being. Not in the matter of worldly wealth, as probably the 
parents of more than one of my companions were far better 
off than mine on that score; I also knew that some of those 
parents spoiled their daughters more than mine did me. At the 
same time, I felt certain that none of those girls had as wise a 
father as I had, nor as understanding and appreciative a home 
circle; I intuitively knew they lacked the incentive that spurred 
me on and made my days as full of contentment as they were 
full of work. On the other side, some of my companions were 
decidedly unfortunate beings. One of them, especially, earned 
my abiding pity and affection, partly because I knew her to be 
without family (later on I was told that she had been a found- 
ling) and partly because she followed me about with a dog- 
like devotion. Poor Alice was of decidedly limited intelligence: 
or rather, her intelligence was centered in her heart. She had 
forthwith adopted me for her own, so to speak, and there had 
been nothing left for me to do but to recognize the adoption 
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and to reciprocate in kind. When, after her death, a few years 
ago, the nuns of the infirmary wrote that Alice had died with 
my last letter under her pillow, I told myself that whilst I had 
lost probably my truest friend on earth, I also probably had 
gained a powerful ally near the Throne of Grace. 

As to my other companions at the convent, they were, and 
have been, rather wonderful too in that their friendship for me 
has remained warm and steadfast to this day, without any 
apparent tinge of jealousy. No doubt they have gauged my own 
true affection for them, my earnest endeavor to bring to them, 
year by year, a breath of the wide world outside, together with 
a true appreciation of their own achievements within the peace- 
ful walls of the convent. Many of my former schoolmates are 
now leading edifying and useful lives as nuns in the Congre- 
gation of Our Lady of Sorrows, a truly unique religious com- 
munity in that it uses the sign language as the usual medium of 
communication. (That is because some of these nuns are ac- 
quainted solely with the English language; others, solely with 
the French; and because some of them speak vocally and others 
use only signs and the manual alphabet.) There are between 
thirty-five and forty Sisters in this little Congregation of Our 
Lady of Sorrows, which is a subdivision of the order of the Sisters 
of Charity of Providence, and they are attached solely to this 
Institute for the Deaf-Mutes at Montreal. 

Still others of my companions of former days, by this time 
staid spinsters, lead lives hardly less edifying than those of the 
nuns in their sedulous attention to the varied tasks through 
which they serve their convent home, in which many of them 
live from choice rather than from necessity. But the inmates 
who have ever tugged mostly strongly at my heart-strings have 
been the most unfortunate and most afflicted ones: the few 
actually cast off by their families; the several ill-favored or 
lame; the pitiful dozen or so who are blind as well as deaf... . 
But ought I really to call these the most unfortunate? Perhaps 
I had better call them the most blessed, since surely it must be 
toward such as these that the Crucified Christ turns most readily. 

Year by year, also, the bond between the members of the 
teaching staff and myself has been knit more closely. Nearly all 
of the teachers, as they were assigned to the convent-school, 
ended by becoming my personal friends, perhaps because I let 
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them see how much their friendship meant to me and because I 
kept telling them, not merely on my own account but also on 
that of the hundreds of former pupils, widely scattered and 
not always vocally appreciative, how blessed a thing the ministry 
of the Sisters has been in our hampered lives and how needful 
a thing it always remains. 

Youth’s sense of perception is proverbially acute, and little 

escaped me that went on in the large institution of which I was 
a pupil. The things that impressed me most from the very begin- 
ning were the ever-patient loving-kindness, the absolute sim- 
plicity and the great common sense that ruled the house. The 
atmosphere was decidedly homelike. We were like a large family, 
and a surprisingly harmonious one, taking into consideration 
the hundreds of dissimilar temperaments and characters of un- 
even development gathered under that single roof. I felt at my 
ease from the first in that great pile of buildings and entered 
whole-heartedly into its activities outside of study hours, ab- 
sorbed in my drawing board in the studio, careful in the making 
of buttonholes in the sewing room, or pottering happily among 
the truly enormous pans and cauldrons in the large kitchen at 
such times as it was turned over to us older girls for our regular 
cooking lessons. The fact that all of us, teachers and pupils 
alike, shared in the household tasks made for more solidarity 
than would have been possible had there been a separate staff 
of servants. It also furnished the most practical of all founda- 
tions for the education of us girls. Sweeping, dusting, polishing, 
cooking, dishwashing, ironing and the keeping in order of all 
cupboards and closets, took the place of strenuous gymnasium 
work and furnished us with all the needed physical exertion, 
since we also had the daily breathing exercises and special calis- 
thenics which are a part of the oral method. This very practical 
housewifely training has since been developed into graded do- 
mestic science classes, every student of the convent-school being 
enrolled therein, according to her capacities. 
_ Thus happily and profitably employed, the four years of my 
stay at the Montreal convent sped by all two swiftly. If I was 
always eager to go home for the usual vacations, a like eagerness 
attended each return to school, which I explored from basement 
to attic every time I went back to it, a habit which I retain to 
this day and which exemplifies the degree of hominess of that 
institution. 
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Thus wisely guided, the intensity of my interior life did not 
alienate me from the world of realities. Needless to say that the 
teachers gave particular care to developing the spiritual side of 
each pupil. Although in my own case that development never 
attained the degree they had hoped for, since by nature I am led 
more to action than to contemplation, the good chaplain and the 
nuns did help me to attain steadfastness of purpose and to elimi- 
nate the last vestige of bitterness which still lurked in my heart. 

The thoughtful Amiel has said in his Journal that “Plunged 
in the midst of human existence, one must take it as it is, with- 
out tragic horror, bitter raillery, or misplaced sullenness; good 
nature and patience avail better.” If I finally achieved abiding 
serenity, it did not come from sheer philosophy, as to Amiel, but 
was gradually brought about by the gentle reasonings of conse- 
crated men and women, who made me see a heavenly Father 
who must know just the sort of discipline His child needed, and 
who would surely lead her by the hand if she would but allow 
Him to do it. 

Had I been acquainted then with the fine poetry of Francis 
Thompson, I think I would have made these verses my own: 


“T fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind, and in the midst of tears... 


Now of that long pursuit, 
Comes on at hand the bruit; 
That Voice is round me like a bursting sea: 


“And is thy earth so marred, 
Shattered in shard on shard? 
Lo! All things fly thee, for thou flyest Me.” 


“All that I took from thee I did but take 
Not for thy harms; 
But just that thou might’st seek Me in Mine arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come... .” 
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THE DEAF-BLIND IN THE UNITED STATES 
TODAY * 


[Reprint from The Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, 
January, 1931.) 

Every human being, from the richest to the poorest, from the 
youngest to the oldest, from the most physically fit to the most 
mis-shapen, has the inalienable right to existence and to as 
normal a life as possible under existing circumstances. The 
education that fits one for living, and the instruction that 
enables one to earn the wherewithal for a decent life are likewise 
inalienable rights of human beings in all civilized communities. 
Up to the last century, however, these fundamental rights were 
denied to a considerable part of humanity, principally because 
of the lack of adequate scientific data and practical experience 
in the realm of sociology. 

Hospitals in ever-increasing numbers and perfection, humane 
and helpful asylums for the insane, institutions for the training 
and care of defectives, hospital-schools for crippled children, 
specialized schools for the deaf and the blind: all these flourished 
during the last hundred years or so. The World War, with its 
terrible toll of shattered minds and bodies, has also of necessity 
brought about a more intensive study of the human mechanism 
and of the soul that animates it; of the conscious and the sub- 
conscious; of the sheer power of mind over matter. No longer 
does any kind of welfare work seem too difficult to attempt if 
it promises to lead us all a step onward in the march of true 
civilization which, like charity, should always begin at home. 

And this brings us to our subject matter, the deaf-blind, of 
all human beings with intact minds the most terribly handi- 
capped, and the most neglected as a class. The wish to adopt all 
these unfortunate fellow-beings as our special charges was born 
of the realization of their great plight, which fostered in us a 
determination to find out their numbers and condition, by 
knowing them individually and as a group. 





* Statistics furnished by Rebecca Mack. 
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Through a period of study and research lasting over fifteen 
years, we have gained much experience and gathered consider- 
able data on the subject of the deaf-blind in general and on 665 
cases in particular, 618 of these cases being in the United States, 
and the remaining 47 in Canada. Moreover, all these were 
living cases. Two years ago, through extensive correspond- 
ence and personal research, we verified the data in our files; and 
as almost half of the cases we have are recent additions, it may 
safely be said that nearly all 665 cases are living today, spread 
over the entire continent, nearly every state being represented 
on the roster. And of these 618 American cases, about one 
hundred are children or adolescents. 

This, of course, does not represent the total of existing cases; 
it merely accounts for those we have personally discovered and 
investigated, or which have been reported to us through various 
unrelated agencies, information about the deaf-blind being par- 
ticularly hard to obtain. It is probable that there exist today, in 
the United States, many hundreds of unfortunate children who 
are partially or totally deaf-blind, but who have never been 
reported as such, who have not even been suspected of deaf- 
blindness. Of these, the partially deaf-blind are very often 
classified as mentally slow, while the totally deaf-blind children, 
especially if they have been neglected, are often classed as idiots 
or, at best, feeble-minded. The medical and educational fra- 
ternities have still to realize that only through a long period of 
careful observation, care, kindness and patience can we come to 
definite conclusions about these cases; in other words, find out 
if they are cases of congenital feeble-mindedness or merely 
untaught deaf-blindness. | 

And here, we wish to stress the point that the usual intelli- 
gence tests, “intelligence quotients,” etc., should mever be 
applied to the deaf-blind as a foot rule is applied to lumber. 
If such tests have been made and recorded, the reports should 
be taken, in all cases, with several grains of salt. In fact, it is 
best to disregard such reports altogether until a long and pains- 
taking trial of the child has been made in and out of the class- 
room. The deaf-blind and the partially deaf-blind, young and 
old alike, are extraordinarily variable in their reactions to such 
tests, due to the ever-varying degree of their physical handicaps, 
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and the care and attention given or withheld, in pre-school years. 
It is our firm conviction that insane asylums harbor merely deaf- 
blind patients with outward idiotic symptoms but with entirely 
normal intellectual faculties which could have been developed. 
This conviction rests on the transformation of a young Cana- 
dian girl who, at sixteen years of age, was in a pitiable condition 
physically, and pronounced an idiot mentally, but of whom a 
test case was made, nevertheless, and who developed in a manner 
to astonish not only her teachers, but the very medical men who 
had declared her education to be impossible.” 

Deaf-blindness doubtless presents the most complicated of all 
educational problems because (1) it can be so variable in kind 
and degree; (2) because its contributing causes are likewise 
varied; (3) because it requires from the teachers not only the 
usual knowledge of pedagogics but also of the highly specialized 
methods in use for the training of the deaf and of the blind; 
(4) and because it calls for after-care and follow-up work on 
the part of some welfare agency familiar with all these methods 
and also with the vocational problems of the deaf-blind. 

We have said that deafness is variable in kind and degree. 
There are (1) the totally deaf-blind, (2) the absolutely blind 
who are hard of hearing, (3) the absolutely deaf afflicted with 
poor vision, and (4) the hard-of-hearing with poor vision. But, 
except with those totally blind and deaf, it is very difficult, not 
to say impossible, to draw hard and fast lines, the physical dis- 
abilities of these people often varying from day to day. Also, 
most partially deaf-blind persons have a definite tendency to 
grow totally deaf and blind in time; it is, therefore, advisable 
to train them as such, so that the inevitable transition will not 
find them unprepared. 

There are also the causes of deaf-blindness to take into con- 
sideration; that is, to which type the deaf-blind may properly 
belong. The separate types are: (1) congenital deaf-blindness, 
although this type is comparatively rare; (2) loss of both sight 
and hearing during infancy or early childhood; (3) congenital 
deafness or deafness early in life followed by blindness later; 
(4) congenital blindness or blindness in childhood followed by 





* See Hors de sa prison by Corinne Rocheleau, Second Edition, Montreal, 
Therien Freres, 1928. 
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deafness at a later period; and (5) normal children or adults 
bereft of sight and hearing through illness or accident. 

The very young deaf-blind are like children yet unborn, souls 
to be created. And creators must be found them; such potter’s 
clay should not be entrusted to clumsy hands. And no matter in 
what class the deaf-blind may belong, what special type of 
deaf-blindness may be theirs, their greatest need is for educa- 
tion. But as to how this education should be given, opinions 
differ. Some educators hold for the purely oral method; others, 
of equal experience, contend that the deaf-blind are so terribly 
handicapped that in each individual case, the general advance- 
ment of the pupil should’ be the paramount issue, all methods 
being good if they serve that great end, ingenuity and resource- 
fulness being necessary ingredients in the make-up of the suc- 
cessful teacher of the deaf-blind. Again, educators of the deaf 
feel that these children could be adequately cared for in existing 
schools for the deaf if special methods were used and special 
environment added; while educators of the blind feel just as 
strongly that, as there is a blind side as well as a deaf side to 
these children and whereas the deaf are taught mostly by con- 
crete methods while the blind are taught principally by abstract 
methods, deaf-blind children should spend at least a few years 
in schools for the blind. The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that very often schools for the deaf and schools 
for the blind are neither prepared for nor disposed to accept 
deaf-blind beginners for whom no special appropriation has 
been made and no qualified teachers are available. 

Three small schools for the deaf-blind have been reported 
from Europe; also separate departments for the blind-deaf in 
two well-known schools for the deaf in France, to which deaf- 
blind beginners are sent from all points of that country; a 
similar department has been opened in a large school for the 
deaf in Montreal. Yet in the United States we can record only 
unrelated efforts toward helping deaf-blind individuals, noth- 
ing having been done so far toward helping them as.a class. 
All this has brought us to the conclusion that a special educa- 
tional center for the deaf-blind should be established in the 
United States. And by that we do not mean merely a school. 
In a country as large in area and population as is our own, and 
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subdivided into so many semi-sovereign states, the concentra- 
tion of the deaf-blind in one central school would be a difficult 
thing to accomplish, nor would it be, in our opinion, the best 
thing for the deaf-blind themselves. What we propose and hope 
for is an educational center, established on a firm basis, but with 
an elastic charter, where all new cases could be sent for observa- 
tion, classification, and in most cases elemental training, all cases 
to be, whenever possible, returned to their home states later, 
when these beginners have been sufficiently prepared to be 
acceptable in schools for the deaf or the blind. There would be 
no set period for this first training within the walls of the 
special center for the deaf-blind; some pupils might be sent 
home in a month, and others kept for years, all cases to be 
dealt with according to exigencies and for the ultimate good of 
the pupil. But the general aim of this center would be the return 
sooner or later of the deaf-blind child or adolescent pupil to his 
or her own natural environment, for close contact with family 
and friends. 

As to the probable cost of such work for the deaf-blind 
children of the United States we must admit that it is rather 
hard to estimate it off-hand. The first cost would be borne by 
the proposed educational center for the deaf-blind; later expenses 
should be met by the various states to which the handicapped 
children would be returned, reimbursement to be made by the 
parents or guardians of such pupils if they are financially able 
to do so. The proposed educational center itself would need a 
large initial trust fund, from one to three million dollars at the 
outset. After the establishment of this center, about one-third 
or one-half of the income from its funds would be devoted to 
the welfare of deaf-blind children. The rest would go toward 
research work; the keeping of accurate and up-to-date records; 
follow-up work with former pupils; the necessary field work 
all over the country; vocational training and special training 
for adult deaf-blind not able to enter ordinary schools for the 
deaf or the blind; the promotion of interest in the passing of 
laws to provide for the deaf-blind in states where the existing 
statutes do not cover such cases; in short, for the general 
welfare of all the deaf-blind of the United States, children and 
adults alike. 
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RECAPITULATION 

1. The deaf-blind in the United States probably total several 
thousand. Data have been obtained on 618 ® cases. 

2. Of the cases on file, about one hundred are children or 
adolescents. Probably there are in our country several hundred 
deaf-blind or partially deaf-blind children for whom some 
provision should be made. 

3. The majority of the children reported to us are totally 
deaf and blind. The others are only partially deaf and blind, 
but with a decided tendency to increasing deafness and 
blindness. 

4. These cases are scattered throughout the country. Hardly 
a state is without at least one case of deaf-blindness, while the 
densely populated states have, of course, a large number of 
them. 

§. The best way to get in touch with these deaf-blind chil- 
dren would be through our proposed center, where all files and 
data would be available and kept up to date by frequent 
investigations. 

6. The proper place for training these children would be a 
special educational center where all cases could be studied, classi- 
fied and given first training by a qualified staff. Later, these 
pupils would be placed in schools for the deaf or for the blind 
in their own home states. Special cases would be provided for 
permanently in this center. 

7. The initial cost for these doubly handicapped children 
would be from one to three million dollars, as a specially 
equipped center would have to be created from which the entire 
welfare work for the deaf-blind would radiate. Furthermore, 
these children require highly trained teachers, and special attend- . 
ants until they are grown up; also, almost constant medical 
care; and they must be accompanied everywhere, which means 
the doubling of most expenses at every turn. 

8. The most pressing research problem connected with these 
children is how to find them. Tons of matter about the merely 
deaf or the merely blind are available; but everything con- 
nected with the deaf-blind must be ferreted out painfully. Few 





* According to the Fifteenth Census of the United States, there were 1,942 
deaf-blind persons in the United States in 1930, against 169 listed in 1920. 
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boards of education or charity keep accurate records of their 
variously handicapped citizens; even schools for the handicapped 
sometimes neglect this important matter. 


In conclusion, if the needful things enumerated in this article 
are done for the deaf-blind of our country, as we devoutly hope 
they will be some day, we will then be able to gauge as 
never before ‘“‘the power of the normal soul to grow straight 
and strong, no matter how twisted and broken its physical 
tenement.” 


[This paper was prepared at the request of the sub-committee 
on the visually handicapped, White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. ] 





In Germany, the Oberlin House, at Nowawaes, near Berlin, 
has maintained a department for the blind-deaf for the past 
twenty-five years, during which time it has trained 126 such 
cases, most of them being persons deaf, dumb and blind from 
birth. 

England has also grown conscious of the problem of the 
blind-deaf, and is trying to solve it. The report of the Home 
Teachers’ Conference of the Northern Counties Association for 
the Blind, November 13, 1930, lists 729 cases for that district 
alone, and estimates there are about 2,000 cases in England. 
Most of the trainable cases are still scattered, however, for lack 
of a central school. However, the Royal Association in Aid of 
the Deaf and Dumb has added to its Corps of Home Visitors 
and Home Teachers a‘ special officer who visits all the known 
blind-deaf (about 200) in the city of London. Finally, there is 
the National Blind-Deaf Helpers’ League. 
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NORMALITY THE GOAL OF ALL 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


[Paper read before the National Catholic Educational Association, at its 
annual convention, Philadelphia, Pa., June 23, 1931.] 


PERHAPS you may think that in choosing for the subject of 
my lecture “Normality as the Goal of All Handicapped Chil- 
dren,” I have followed with too much litteralness Emerson’s 
advice, and hitched my wagon to a star. However, I hope to 
convince you that normality is not merely an Ultima Thule, 
a remote goal or end in the education of the physically handi- 
capped child, but rather the logical aim in the education of all 
defectives, and that teachers and institutions are successful 
according to the measure of normality attained and maintained 
by their pupils. 

But just what should be understood by the terms normal and 
normality? Webster’s Dictionary defines normal as “one who 
conforms to a type or standard; one performing the proper 
functions.” And Dr. Blackfan, in the report of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, has this 
to say about normality: “The term ... normal does not mean 
simply the usual or the average, and neither does it mean the 
best, although it ordinarily carries a connotation of all these 
ideas. The most important meaning we wish to attach to it is 
the absence of ill health and incapacity. At the same time, it 
is impossible to avoid the use of the term normal when we 
mean average, typical or standard. . . . [Yet] many of the 
individuals who differ from the average must be thought of as 
normal. ... We must recognize that each individual is endowed, 
by his heredity, with certain possibilities of growth and develop- 
ment. ‘These potentialities may be a little more or a little less 
than the average. Our practical problem is not so much to 
determine whether the child conforms to a standard represent- 
ing the average of a group but whether or not he realizes to the 
fullest possible extent his own inborn potentialities. ...” I 
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think that these two definitions cover the accepted meaning of 
the terms normal and normality, as well as the extension given 
these words, since all terms are more or less elastic. 

But normality for the handicapped calls for a natural family 
atmosphere, an education along lines as like that of normal 
children as possible, and a normal, easy attitude on the part 
of parents, teachers and friends. It also calls for a normal out- 
look on the part of the handicapped child himself. 

Handicapped children have much more in common with 
normal children than is generally thought, and if the deficient 
child has known the care of wise and far-seeing parents, he is 
generally ready for a normal life in spite of his handicaps. If 
proper home training is admittedly of prime importance in 
the average child’s life, it is doubly so in the life of any deficient 
child. If neglect has been his portion during his pre-school 
years, or if he has been too much indulged, he grows stunted 
or twisted, sometimes permanently so. The effects of such early 
neglect, or indulgence, even when they do not stay with him 
all his life, are very difficult for the teacher to correct. They 
also slow down the progress of an otherwise promising pupil, 
since he must perforce unlearn as much as he learns during his 
first years at school. It is a sad fact that most handicapped 
children are badly brought up by their parents. This is sel- 
dom intentional: very often it is the result of an excess of 
parental affection. And the teachers get spoiled children to 
train: little beings appallingly stubborn and selfish; or else used 
to being pitied so much that their incentive is well-nigh para- 
lyzed. But when the wisdom of the parents has been on par 
with their love for the child, that child gets a fair idea of the 
basis of human relationships, some habits of self-restraint and 
of healthy work and play. 

Here I may be allowed to digress. When the invitation to 
address this gathering came to me, it was suggested that I speak 
of my own experiences in the silent world. I demurred for two 
reasons: firstly, because my life in our hurly-burly country has 
been so active, so very full of movement, change, work, people 
and things, that it has seemed to me, in spite of my absolute 
deafness, a world more vociferous than silent; and secondly, 
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because my existence has been along such normal lines that I 
am anxious to pass on to the parents, teachers and friends of 
other handicapped beings my recipe for normality. But it 
would be more exact to call it my father’s recipe. A normal 
family life, normal friends, a normal atmosphere that fostered 
a habit of healthy outlook; in short, what college folk now term 
mental hygiene: all these were mine from the first, thanks to 
the wisdom of my father. My subsequent normal life and 
activities would have been made impossible had I been indulged, 
pitied, shielded from all responsibilities and decisions: if, at the 
very start, I had been made afraid of life and all it entails. 
Thanks to a wise and vigilant parent, my life was well directed 
in these critical early years, and my beloved father’s unseen but 
still guiding hand has led me where I am today. 

However, as the director of a school for the deaf remarked 
to me, not all children are as fortunate in having such a sym- 
pathetic and understanding father; therefore, hundreds of 
handicapped children annually set out on the road of mental 
retardation, temperamental wreck and gloomy despair. It then 
befalls the teachers to reclaim these pitiful little wrecks, patch- 
ing the human fabric where it cannot be made whole again. 

Happily, in many cases, the damage done leaves no perma- 
nent scar when the schools and the teachers are fully equal to 
their mission of reclamation. And now, let us consider what 
are the essential requirements of the schools and institutions 
especially devoted to the rehabilitation of the handicapped. 
Over and above the usual equipment of the efficient modern 
educational plant, there are three other indispensable require- 
ments in a school for physically deficient children: elasticity 
of institutional rules and educational program, persevering 
sympathy on the part of the staff, and an alertness to Profit 
from new discoveries, methods and inventions. 

In all such schools and institutions, there should be a clear 
realization that the institutions and everything connected with 
them are primarily for the use and advancement of the pupils. 
Such a school fulfills but part of its mission if it makes and 
enforces arbitrary rules and regulations, if it puts routine, order 
and neatness above the acquisition of knowledge—knowledge 
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as varied and complete as possible. While a certain amount of 
routine is necessary, certain regulations indispensable, much 
latitude should be allowed. For instance, at the Larnay school 
for deaf girls and blind girls in central France, conducted by 
the Daughters of Wisdom, I found that the gardens, orchards, 
pastures, vineyards, barns and poultry-houses are open to all 
the pupils, who are expected to help care for them, thus pro- 
viding a healthy diversion to indoor studies and fostering a 
general knowledge of agriculture and allied occupations. And 
at St. John’s Institute for the Deaf, near Milwaukee, I noticed 
that the room containing the hearing devices, the audiometer, 
and a specially arranged radio is kept open at all times for the 
use and pleasure of the pupils, who thus get as much auditory 
stimulus as they want or can absorb, as well as a valuable knowl- 
edge of rythm; and where they also have a certain degree of 
residual hearing, much natural placing of the voice and a cor- 
responding improvement in the speech are made possible with- 
out tiring the children, since it is all done of their own volition 
and during recreation hours. While at St. Rita’s School, at 
Lockland, Ohio, the library is not only kept open at all hours but 
all the pupils are expected to make use of it freely, thus fostering 
that most valuable of all habits: that of habitual study and self- 
advancement. 

After this first requisite of an atmosphere rich in possibilities 
and free from undue restraints, I place the second desideratum, 
that of a personnel not merely highly trained and pedagogically 
eficient, but also dowered with a true sense of values and a 
never-failing sympathy. A teacher who is aloof or cold, no 
matter how otherwise capable he or she may be, has no place in 
a school for the handicapped. And the Catholic teacher who 
assumes the teaching of handicapped children from a mere sense 
of duty is not true to the best traditions of his or her exalted 
vocation. Even love of God is not enough if an abiding love for 
His afflicted children be not also included. ‘The lives of handi- 
capped children are abnormal not only because of the physical 
disabilities entailed but especially because these disabilities tem- 
porarily put their whole world out of joint. Therefore, the 
really successful teacher will not only feed the brains of his or 
her pupils but also warm their hearts, keep their imaginations 
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healthily occupied, restore their lost equilibrium, and help them 
back to permanent poise and sanity. The inspired educators 
who can do all these things will reap a rich harvest of reclaimed 
lives; they will know, like St. Augustine, that “under the straw 
lies the grain which the winnowing will separate from the chaff. 
Then will appear the abundance of grain which was hidden in 
the abundance of chaff.” 

That there is a vast field for this harvesting is shown in the 
official report of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection last winter. As you know the Conference 
focused particular attention on the handicapped child. It 
reported that there are at the present time, in the United States 
and its possessions, over 10,000,000 unsound children: children 
defective mentally, morally or physically; the crippled, the 
tubercular, those with damaged hearts, the mentally retarded, 
those seriously erratic in behavior; the deaf, the blind and those 
with defective speech. These statistics, appalling as they seem, 
are conservative. At this same White House Conference, Miss 
Josephine Timberlake, director of the Volta Bureau, placed at 
nearer 3,000,000 the number of children with defective hearing; 
and Mr. Kelly, executive director of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, also says that number 
is nearer the correct one if we count those children whose hear- 
ing is but slightly impaired as yet, but who’are almost certain to 
grow progressively deaf. 

What will be the fate of this legion of handicapped children? 
Pitiful as is the present lot of thousands of them whose deafness 
is absolute or very noticeable, what is the outlook for their 
future? What chance have the heavily handicapped side by side 
with their normal fellows in this modern world so complex and 
difficult even for the best equipped of human beings? Very 
little chance, indeed, unless they can, in some ways at least, keep 
as normal a pace as the others. But President Hoover says that: 
“In the field of deficient and handicapped children, advancing 
knowledge and care can transfer them more and more to the 
happy land of normal children. And these children, less for- 
tunate as they are, have a passion for their full rights which 
appeals to the heart of every man and woman.” To the Presi- 
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dent’s words I add those of Dr. Berry, uttered at that same Con- 
ference: “Fundamentally, every individual desires to participate 
in the life of the world to the extent of his possibilities, whether 
they are great or whether they are small, and he does not desire 
someone to do everything for him. ... A fundamental prin- 
ciple involved in the education, development and medical treat- 
ment of all types of handicapped children [is] to remove their 
handicaps to such an extent that they can participate in the 
‘common life of the race.”” And Commissioner Ellis, of New 
Jersey, went on to say: “To every child we owe the oppor- 
tunity to develop the maximum of his capacity. It is our duty 
to see that .. . handicapped children have this opportunity, as 
a matter of right and fair play, in order to conserve human 
resources, and to afford protection against dependency, pauper- 
ism, frustration and delinquency ... due to the growing com- 
plexity of our daily life and the increasing demand of industry 
for the capable and the alert. ... [But] the ultimate social 
and economic adjustment of the handicapped child depends to 
a large extent upon the attitude which he has toward his hand- 
icap, his associates, and the work he is to do. Social contacts 
are needed in order to enable the child to acquire favorable 
attitudes. Such contacts will instill self-confidence, good 
morale, and a spirit of independence. .. .” 

However, such participation and such contacts demand cer- 
tain qualifications, which the handicapped individual must pain- 
fully acquire. Even though the human body is the natural link 
between the immaterial spirit within and the material world 
without, the spirit is so much more powerful than the body 
that where the intellectual faculties remain intact there is every 
hope for the regeneration of the body which houses them, no 
matter how sickly, infirm, or amputated that body may be. 
However, when, as often happens, the intellectual faculties are 
dormant and the whole being lethargic, the all-powerful spirit 
must be located and aroused. 

But the handicapped, the sub-normal being, cannot accom- 
plish alone this restoration and readjustment. He needs some- 
one to help him break the fetters that bind him, so that his 
liberated spirit may animate and dominate his body. This lib- 
erator is the teacher who has enough imagination, patience and 
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learning to figuratively lead the life of the pupil and to think 
his thoughts, rudimentary though they may be. Even when 
the child seems nothing but a lethargic lump, a human larva, 
or a life more vegetable than human, the true educator will 
still search for the hidden spark that may abide therein. Once 
that divine spark is found, all becomes possible. The first 
gropings toward the light may be dishearteningly slow and pain- 
ful, but step by step the ascension is made until an equivalence 
is found for the lost faculties and balance is restored once more. 

I am not theorizing, but telling you plain facts. If almost 
unbelievable transformations have been accomplished in the 
cases of children at once deaf, dumb and blind, what cannot 
we expect in the rehabilitation of children who have but one 
major physical disability instead of two or three? 

Since I am addressing educators of the deaf, I may be allowed 
to digress again, this time in favor of the deaf-blind. It is 
probable that in the course of your work you have come across 
such cases, clearly defined or unsuspected. If you have not, you 
surely will, some day. Years ago, in my Montreal convent- 
school, I came into close contact with a deaf-blind girl, the most 
pitiful, the most neglected, the most difficult of the hundreds 
of similar cases brought to my attention. 

The girl, Ludivine Lachance, child of honest and affectionate 
but ignorant and desperately poor parents, lived in the back- 
woods of Canada, miles away from the nearest railroad and where 
even the so-called high-roads were impassable most of the year. 
Heredity (through consanguinity) and environment were all 
against the poor baby, rendered deaf and blind when two or 
three years old by a mysterious malady, probably meningitis. 
So Ludivine grew up into a sort of little wild beast. Yet her 
parents would not part with her; it was only after prolonged 
negotiations that two Sisters of Providence made the long 
journey to her isolated home, to fetch her back with them to 
the school for deaf girls in Montreal. They found a hideous 
being, a girl then seventeen years old, gaunt, cadaverous, cov- 
ered more than dressed with a single sack-like garment, bare- 
footed, with hair matted and nails inches long, a being whose 
manifestations of conscious life were mostly grunts and 
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scratches, cries or insane laughter, and the wolfish bolting of 
her food. ... When the two nuns finally arrived at the insti- 
tution, after two terrible days of travel with their struggling 
and furious young charge, they were firmly convinced that she 
was only fit for the lunatic asylum. And such was my own 
conviction when I beheld her a few weeks later, considerably 
calmed down and spruced up, but still of a repulsive and idiotic 
appearance.... The following year, while on another of my 
periodical visits to the convent for rest, spiritual comfort and 
a week or two of voice culture, I again came across Ludivine. 
But what a changed Ludivine! Clean of face and hands, neatly 
dressed, her hair combed and tied with a bright ribbon, she was 
contentedly sitting in a garden swing, gently rocking herself or 
busily stringing glass beads with precise fingers: she who, a year 
before, kept her fingers curled up in her palms like a new-born 
babe’s, being able to use but the thumb and forefinger of each 
hand. Into those hands a Sister now made slow, simple signs, 
to which the girl responded, the ghost of a smile on her face 
still of a waxy pallor, but less emaciated than before. Getting 
out of the swing and taking the nun’s arm, Ludivine walked 
across the yard with a heavy but precise gait, holding herself 
erect, and mounted with comparative ease a short flight of steps 
leading into one of the buildings: she who, a year back, walked 
like an automaton, unable to even bend her knees.... Every 
day after that, during my visit at the convent, I made a point 
of seeing Ludivine; and every year I went back, and cultivated 
her acquaintance and that of her teachers. This lasted until 
tuberculosis, which the nuns fought and warded off, finally took 
the girl seven years later. 

During those seven years, then, I Wheehed one of the most 
amazing educations that surely was ever undertaken, even by a 
Sister of Charity. An apparent idiot, and pronounced so at 
first by an experienced physician, Ludivine, at seventeen years 
of age was deaf, dumb and blind, entirely so; furthermore, she 
had atrophied hands and knees, decayed teeth, and suffered from 
incipient tuberculosis; she was stoop-shouldered, nervous, irri- 
table, given to fits of rage; without a vestige of any sort of 
training: in short, a being with scarcely a single human trait 
that gave any promise of possible development. Yet in those 
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seven years, although always frail and easily tired, and conse- 
quently often impatient, she nevertheless grew into a conscious, 
intelligent, even lovable girl; one fastidious in her personal 
habits and even a little vain; with a love of order, a great thirst 
to learn new things, and a great aptitude for keeping busy at 
a half-dozen simple crafts. She was passionately attached to 
her teachers, civil to her companions and visitors, and followed 
the general routine of the large institution in which she found 
herself; finally, she was taught the rudiments of language, of 
arithmetic and of Braille. And especially did her caged soul free 
itself from its spiritual darkness. She grew to know and love 
God with the heart of a child, and served Him with a child’s 
simple faith. And her death was such an end as any Christian 
might envy. 

The direct artisan of this truly amazing metamorphosis was 
her special teacher, a simple, modest nun, animated with a 
great zeal for souls and a great love for the most afflicted chil- 
dren whom she met and in whom she saw her crucified Spouse. 
To the persons around her who thought her attempt at educa- 
tion quite useless, to the doctors, even, who pronounced her 
pupil hopeless, she would answer quietly: ‘Probably you are 
right; perhaps we can do nothing with her: but how can we be 
sure of it unless we try?” And try she did, through long, dis- 
couraging months when success seemed very doubtful; and try 
again she did, still harder, through long years of difficult and 
complicated labors, although she had other and more normal 
pupils besides Ludivine.... It was a great educational record; 
it also went far to show that in the field of knowledge we are 
always adventuring, always pioneering: it is a land which knows 
no frontiers. 

The story of this girl, Ludivine Lachance, and of her extraor- 
dinary education I later wrote in French. (Right here it may 
be well for me to add that, although much of my writing has 
been in the French language, I am American-born and bred 
and that my country is dear to me above all others.) While 
preparing the manuscript of this French book, the desire to 
know more about the deaf-blind, and to be able to substanti- 
ate what I said about them, led me to undertake a survey of the 
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United States and Canada. The results were so surprising, and 
the search led me so far that after my book came out I joined 
forces with another research worker in this very specialized 
field, Miss Rebecca Mack, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who has become 
my devoted collaborator in this particular branch. Last July, 
the result of our joint survey was published in book form, and 
in the English language, by the Volta Bureau, of Washington. 
In that volume, we list over 600 cases of deaf-blind persons, 
children as well as adults, living today in the United States and 
Canada. In the past few months, new cases reported to us 
have lengthened our list to 850 names: 800 for the United 
States and 50 for Canada. Although many of these persons are 
not totally deaf and blind, all of them are apt to become so in 
time, and that is but a partial roster of existing cases. The 
actual number must go up into several thousands. We know 
from experience that there is a tendency to hide these cases or to 
minimize their seriousness, especially where children are con- 
cerned. And only too often they are diagnosed as cases of 
feeble-mindedness. One would think that the combined infir- 
mity of deaf-blindness is one so terrible as to be immediately 
apparent, but such is not the fact. There are border-line cases 
where deafness and blindness are not complete, yet quite suff- 
cient to partly paralyze mental development; and there are 
baffling cases, like that of the girl I spoke of a while back, cases 
where a child may be declared idiotic when he is only mentally 
quiescent from the effects of double or triple physical infirmi- 
ties, aggravated by a neglect which fostered idiotic symptoms. 
I am personally of the firm opinion that there are today in 
insane asylums many cases of supposed feeble-mindedness and 
even idiocy which are, in reality, but cases of deaf-blindness, 
complete or partial, which have been neglected from the begin- 
ning, or wrongly diagnosed. All this goes to show how little 
outward signs and preconceived notions can guide us in our 
efforts to reclaim all types of handicapped children. Some cases 
defy all rules and tests, and so educational pioneering will 
always be in order. Suppose that intelligence tests and intelli- 
gence quotients had been used as guides and judges of poor, 
miserable little Ludivine Lachance? They would have made 
short shrift of her classification and treatment. On the strength 
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of those standardized measures and foot-rules, she would have 
been consigned to the idiotic ward of a lunatic asylum and to 
the limbo of undeveloped souls. But, thanks to the insight, the 
persistence, the unending devotion, the patient wisdom of a 
modest Sister of Charity, Ludivine knew some happy years: 
happy for one who had suffered so much; and she was allowed 
to participate fully in the fruits of the Redemption, goal of all 
Christian education. A word of warning: My friends, beware 
of the intelligence quotient. Although it may be a reliable test 
for normal children, even normal children vary enormously 
from day to day, according to the state of their tempers and 
whether or not they happen to have a toothache or a tummy- 
ache. And again, what guarantee have you that the children 
trotted out for inspection are normal? While in the case of a 
recognized handicapped child, intelligence tests of the standard- 
ized type are a delusion and a snare. True, you may get results, 
but they are about as reliable as those you would obtain by 
using a surveyor’s outfit when an apothecary’s scale is needed. 

Returning to our subject of normality: 

And although only a relative degree of normality was reached 
in the case of Ludivine Lachance, it showed conclusively how 
much the soul can dominate matter; how much teachers can 
depend on the spirit within the maimed bodies of their pupils; 
and by the same token, how much of a right these same pupils 
have to expect their teachers to help them attain the seemingly 
impossible. Of course, there will always be failures; but he who 
fears failure too much will never know victory. 

And the handicapped child can so often be led to trium- 
phant results! ... A few weeks ago, Canadian papers wrote 
with pride of a young man, Philippe Lainesse, who had just 
won his degree of master of laws, magna cum laude. And this 
young man is totally blind. Yet his first teachers, the Grey 
Nuns of Montreal, had given him such a firm educational foun- 
dation; had fostered in him so successfully the qualities of cour- 
age, perseverance and initiative, that this so seriously handi- 
capped young man did not fear to compete with hundreds of 
normal law students, and, only a part of the legal textbooks and 
reference works being in Braille, to assimilate by divers laborious 
means the law course in which he made such a brilliant record. 
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This inspiring story proves once more what I have so often 
stressed: that in almost all cases where the intellectual faculties 
are intact and the will power strong, the effects of the physical 
disabilities can be successfully overcome even though the disabil- 
ities remain. But all this presupposes the right sort of training 
from the first: a virile guidance free from the debilitating effects 
of pity, doubt and fear. These, whether they seem inborn in 
their victims or have been instilled, like slow poisons, by par- 
ents, friends or teachers, are opiates which induce a mental 
paralysis very hard to cure. 

The existence of a handicapped child is complicated enough, 
in all conscience, without complicating it still further with a lot 
of inhibitions. ‘The ever-present admonitions of “Don’t do 
this!” and “Don’t do that!” “You can’t do this,” and “You 
can’t do that,” have done more lasting harm and paralyzed more 
young ambitions than any other combination of words except 
this too frequent comment: “Poor afflicted child!” and this 
other unnecessarily cruel reminder: “Remember that you are 
not as other children!” ... All handicapped children are more 
or less like other children; and in most cases they can get to be 
just like them if their parents, their teachers and their friends 
have enough heart, enough intelligence and enough sense to give 
them a push forward instead of a pull backward; to set their 
faces and their footsteps toward the open door of the future, 
not toward the closed one of the past. 

Commissioner Ellis, whom I have already quoted, says that: 
“Like every other child, the (handicapped) child is to be 
regarded as a potential social asset and not a liability... . 
Skillful guidance should lead the child into those fields in which 
his handicap will not forbid equal competition with the nor- 
mal; or even into those in which he may be an asset . . . direct- 
ing the attention of the handicapped child away from what he 
cannot do to what he can do. Specialize on strength, not on 
weakness. ... Industry is often open-minded. ... If it can 
be demonstrated that the handicapped young person who has 
been adequately prepared can perform as well as the normal 
worker, industry will not be slow in providing opportunities. 
. .. Any handicapped person who can perform a particular job 
as well as a normal person, will secure and hold it.” 
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I am entirely of Mr. Ellis’s opinion, stressing the point that 
every handicapped young person should be trained to do at 
least one thing well: and superlatively well, if possible. 

All this is a large undertaking for the schools, as I am well 
aware. But I have a great confidence in the persevering devo- 
tion of our consecrated teachers. And Father Husslein, of the 
Fordham School of Social Science, says that the Holy Father 
desires Catholics to be “in the forefront of all true social prog- 
ress.... Whatever is best in Catholic institutions of the past 
is to be adapted to the needs of the present. ... Even the 
immense domain of Christian charity itself . . . calls for new 
methods of scientific development. There is no lessening of the 
same spirit, but it is enabled to find new and more adequate 
expressions, suited to our complex modern civilization and our 
million-peopled cities of today... .” 

Applying these words to the specific field of the education 
of the deaf, we will find that our Catholic schools, in keeping 
abreast with the State schools, will have to gauge the unceasing 
evolution in this very special field. In this connection, several 
powerful agencies, some of which are national in scope and 
backed by the Government, are now doing much research work. 
Experimental work will follow, and also, no doubt, Federal or 
State rules and regulations. 

One of the most influential of these agencies, the National 
Research Council, has already made the following recommen- 
dations: | 

First: A survey, as soon as possible, of all persons now en- 
gaged in teaching the deaf. This survey to include not only the 
teachers but also the teacher-training centers, the supervisory 
personnel, and the curricula actually in use in the various insti- 
tutions. Also the advisability of extending the courses of study 
to include the Junior High School course, or even the full High 
School course. 

SECOND: A research to be made into the actual results of the 
instruction given in the various schools for the deaf, with atten- 
tion paid to these points: A, number of pupils failing to com- 
plete course, and why; B, social, intellectual and commercial 
status of those who have completed the course; C, adaptability 
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of the methods in use to the environmental and social conditions 
of the pupils. 

Tuirp: Proper certification of all persons engaged in teach- 
ing the deaf. 

FourTH: The establishment of nursery schools for very 
young children. 

All the above recommendations imply much work and study 
and very definite attainments on the part of our Catholic teach- 
ers. But “time can be saved and the child better served if we 
give one another the benefit of our specialized knowledge just 
where the other’s training falls short.” If the National Research 
Council recommends, as it does, the fullest cooperation of sci- 
entists with the educators of the deaf, our Catholic educators 
in this field can also cooperate with the special agencies estab- 
lished for the welfare of the deaf, thus putting their teaching 
and all their activities on a firm scientific foundation. One 
such recognized agency is the Volta Bureau, of Washington, 
through which proper certification may be gained. ‘Teacher 
certification is most desirable because it establishes the profes- 
sional strength of the individual teachers, and therefore of the 
staffs of the schools to which they are attached. Catholic insti- 
tutions would also do well to register as many teachers as pos- 
sible at their summer schools (this year’s session being at Johns 
Hopkins University) where individual records will be kept and 
credits given for prescribed work. As to nursery schools for 
the deaf too young to be enrolled in regular school work, as 
far as I know, there is no such school anywhere in the United 
States. The only one existing on our continent today is in Mon- 
treal, Canada. It is a Catholic school, in charge of nuns who 
have a separate building for deaf children under seven years 
of age, connected with the efficient school for deaf boys under 
the direction of the Clerics of St. Viator. This nursery school 
was established little more than a year ago. I hope to be able to 
visit it the coming summer. 

My friends, let not the magnitude of the task ahead of you 
daunt your courage. All great undertakings also have great 
rewards attached to them. In the words of President Hoover, 
that true friend of all children, one of your rewards will be: 
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“the consciousness of something done unselfishly to lighten the 
burdens of children, to set their feet upon surer paths to health 
and well-being and happiness.” 

But nearest to your hearts, I know, will always be the words 
of Christ himself: ‘‘Whatsoever you do unto the least of these, 
my children, you do it unto Me.” How much more of an 
impression this divine utterance should make on us all when we 
reflect that a legion of little children are following Him up the 
hard road to Calvary, bearing crosses on their weak shoulders 
and wearing crowns of thorns on their baby brows! Do you 
not think with me that over such children the Redeeming 
Christ broods with tender pity? ... Think you then that the 
risen Christ would fail to shed some of His radiance on at least 
a few of these? ... The days of miracles are not yet past: 
they march down the ages forever. And those among you, who 
have never witnessed the greatest miracle of all, will yet behold 
it if your consecrated labors are among the handicapped ones 
of this earth. The time will come when some redeemed child 
or youth will let you have a breath-taking glimpse of the 
resurrected flesh: of a body animated and glorified, made mirac- 
ulously whole again, by the grace of God and the power of the 
soul immortal. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT: 


*HIORS DE SA PRISON. Montreal, Arbour & Dupont, 
1927. 270 pages. With 28 illustrations. 


Crowned by the French Academy. 


THe DeaF-BLIND IN AmeERIcA. Outlook for the 
Blind, September, 1928. pp. 14-19. 


* THOSE IN THE Dark SILENCE. Washington, The 
Volta Bureau, 1930. 169 pages. (In collabora- 
tion with Rebecca Mack.) 


Tue Dear-Buinp. The Volta Review, October, 
1930. v.32. No. 10. pp. 518-524. 


See also Summary of the Round Table on the Blind- 
Deaf in the Proceedings of the World Conference 
of Workers for the Blind, New York, April, 1931. 
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